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The Chinese Intrigue in Kalimpong 


Intelligence Gathering and the ‘Spies’ 
in a Contact Zone 


TANSEN SEN 


ity. The US diplomat, John Kenneth Galbraith (1988: 310), who 

served as the US ambassador to India between 1961 and 1963, 
wrote that the town had a ‘famous reputation as a resort of spies, 
thieves, smugglers and multipurpose rascals’. Already in 1956, Mao 
Zedong (1893-1976) had objected to the Dalai Lama (1935-) travelling 
to India by road through Kalimpong, where, he noted, ‘there were 
spies from various countries’ and also ‘Kuomintang secret agents’ 
(Mao 1977: 346). When discussing the Tibet issue with Premier Zhou 
Enlai (1898-1976) of the People’s Republic of China (PRC) a year later, 
the Indian Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru (1889-1964) (2006: 598) 
acknowledged that he had heard ‘for a long time that Kalimpong has 
a nest of spies and the spies are probably more than the population’. 


| n the 1950s, Kalimpong was a prominent site for espionage activ- 
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On 10 July 1958, the Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs made a 
formal protest to the Indian government, urging it to stop US and 
Kuomintang (KMT) agents in Kalimpong from instigating rebellion 
in Tibet.! The geopolitical discourse on Kalimpong as a site infiltrated 
with spies continued until 1962 when the Republic of India (ROI) and 
the PRC engaged in an armed conflict. 

Kalimpong’s proximity to Tibet was a key reason this hill town 
attracted spies from different regions of the world. It was also a well- 
connected place conducive to intelligence gathering and dissemination. 
Located at an elevation of over 1,200 metres, Kalimpong, which was 
in Darjeeling District until 2017, was linked to Calcutta (now Kolkata) 
through a broad-gauge train from Siliguri; mule caravans connected it 
to Lhasa (see Figure 14.1), itinerant traders carried goods to Yunnan in 
the southwest region of the present-day PRC, and the global geopolitics 
of the twentieth century connected it with the nearby state capitals of 
Kathmandu in Nepal and Thimpu in Bhutan, as well as faraway centres 
of power such as Nanjing, Chongqing, Beijing, Delhi, London, Moscow, 
and Washington, DC, at different times. People from distant places 
with various intentions lived in Kalimpong, local Lepchas, European 
missionaries, Nepali migrants, Tibetan refugees and revolutionaries, 
as well as Marwari and Chinese traders. In addition, a wide assortment 
of people passed through the town, including political emissaries and 
activists, religious pilgrims, smugglers, and, indeed, spies. 

Using conceptual framework formulated by Mary Louise Pratt 
([1992] 2008), recent studies have highlighted the role of Kalimpong 
as a ‘contact zone’ (Viehbeck 2017) and also examined the trading net- 
works that connected the town to Lhasa and Calcutta (Harris 2013).? 
Missing from the existing studies on Kalimpong, however, is an 
analysis of the tension between individuals and the security concerns 
of the government authorities over this so-called ‘nest of spies’. The 
same holds true for the intelligence and counter-intelligence activi- 
ties in the town. The surveillance, policing, and counter-intelligence 
activities of government authorities are common features in contact 
zones, especially because many of them are located in border regions 
or coastal areas. They are often hubs that connect the hinterland to 
foreign regions. Because of such intersecting internal and exter- 
nal connectivities and the diversity and mixing of residents and 
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sojourners, contact zones are often strategic sites for espionage and 
counter-espionage activity. Kalimpong is no exception to this. 

One objective of this chapter is to understand Kalimpong as a site 
of covert and clandestine activity by analysing the confidential reports 
produced by the colonial and postcolonial Intelligence Branch (IB) of 
West Bengal, now housed at the State Archives in Calcutta (henceforth 
WBSA). It specifically examines the intelligence reports on individuals 
suspected of carrying out espionage activity for the Republic of China 
(ROC) and the PRC from the 1940s to the 1960s. These individuals 
were Jampa Wosel (Zhang Fangkun [§2772#]), Pandatsang Rapga (#5 
aaa GES | FE CRE), Shen Fumin (AIEE), Ma Jiakui (34), Chang 
Xiufeng (if Flg), and Yu King Tuck (Yu Jingde [ANA], also known 
as A.H. King). 

The chapter also aims to grasp the issue of knowledge production 
and show how such knowledge was used to incriminate suspected 
foreign agents. The IB files pertaining to the Chinese in Kalimpong 
and other northern districts of West Bengal illustrate the effects 
of encroaching nation-states and their concerns about territorial 
integrity on the lives of individuals residing in or passing through a 
contact zone. By focusing on several individuals who were identified 
as ‘Chinese agents’ in these IB files, the chapter also examines the 
impact of the changing geopolitical relationship between India and 
China with respect to Kalimpong and its Chinese residents. 

In the context of broader India—China relations, and of the present 
volume, which deals primarily with the period before the founding 
of the ROI and the PRC in the second half of the 1940s, this chapter 
exposes the problems that arise when periodization is based exclu- 
sively on political shifts. Covering a period from the 1940s to the 
1960s, the chapter illustrates several continuities in Kalimpong that 
transcended political changes in India and China. Travel and networks 
of trade across both border regions and merchant groups did not alter 
dramatically in the early 1950s: The intelligence-gathering methods 
and structure remained the same, the Indian government’s concern 
over the status of Tibet and the role of the Chinese state in the eastern 
Himalayan region persisted, and some of the espionage agents con- 
tinued to practice their craft irrespective of changes of government in 
the two countries. It was only in the late 1950s that severe restrictions 
were imposed on cross-border movement and trade. At the same 
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time, the issues of ethnic identities and citizenship started having a 
serious impact on the daily lives of people residing in Kalimpong. 
This chapter argues that the watershed moment for the town and its 
people took place in January 1960, when a memo from the IB in West 
Bengal acknowledged the ‘deterioration in Sino-Indian relations’ and 
ordered the intelligence officials to compile a list of ‘adverse’ Chinese 
‘nationals’ in their jurisdictions along with recommendations for fur- 
ther action.” The execution of this order and the subsequent actions 
taken against individuals identified as ‘adverse’ significantly changed 
the demographic contours and spatial entanglements of Kalimpong. 
By the end of 1960, Kalimpong had ceased to be a contact zone, and 
the ROI and the PRC had become adversaries.* 

The focus on Kalimpong and the intelligence measures instituted 
there also complicates the use of categories such as ‘China’ and ‘India’. 
Kalimpong demonstrates the permeability of the borders between the 
geographic entities of China, India, and Tibet, making it a security 
concern and a site of interest for several different political regimes. 
Similarly, the IB reporting on the ‘spies’ and ‘agents’ in Kalimpong reveal 
the arbitrariness of the categories ‘Chinese’, ‘Tibetan’, and ‘Indian’ and 
how such categorizations could be strategically harnessed in service of a 
range of political agendas. In other words, the examination of Kalimpong 
presented here disentangles the ‘India—China’ premise of existing stud- 
ies on India—China relations, including this volume, by showing how 
constructed and in flux these units of connection could be.” 


The Emergence of Kalimpong as a Security Concern 


A series of events in Beijing and Tibet between 1910 and 1913 brought 
Kalimpong into the limelight. In 1910, when the Qing Manchu troops 
entered Lhasa, the thirteenth Dalai Lama (Thubten Gyatso [1876- 
1933]) escaped to Kalimpong. During his residence in the town, he 
discussed the situation in Tibet with British officials and, at the same 
time, appointed local Tibetans to represent the interests of Tibet in 
multilateral negotiations. The defeat of the Manchu troops in Tibet 
and the fall of the Qing Empire (1644-1911) a year later changed the 
dynamics of Tibet’s political situation in relation to the new govern- 
ment in Beijing. Given that this new government, led at the time by 
Yuan Shikai (F3) (1859-1916), was militarily weak and unable 
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to assert its control over peripheral regions, Tibet planned to declare 
its independence (Goldstein 1989: 62; Kobayashi 2014). This possibil- 
ity not only resulted in an intense round of negotiations involving 
the representatives of the Dalai Lama, the British government in 
India and the officials of the ROC, it also led to the establishment 
of networks of espionage, political support, and propaganda in and 
around Tibet on all sides. A central figure in all this was Lu Xingqi 
(Lu Hsing-chi [PEZH], a Chinese businessman based in Calcutta 
who played an important role during negotiations for the Convention 
Between Great Britain, China, and Tibet, [in] Simla, also known as the 
Simla Accord of 1913-14. In 1913, Lu was appointed as the associate 
resident in Tibet by the government in Beijing, but with his office in 
Calcutta rather than in Lhasa. Since Lu’s contacts with Lhasa took 
place through Kalimpong, the importance of the town in regional 
geopolitics increased significantly. Already under the viceroy and 
governor general of India from 1899 to 1905, Lord George Nathaniel 
Curzon, Kalimpong had emerged as one of the three sites (Beijing 
and Kathmandu were the other two) that the British government 
in India utilized as a source of information about Tibet, especially 
with regard to the Russian activities in the regions (Johnson 2006: 
206-8). Lu Xingqi’s operations in the town marked the beginnings of 
Kalimpong as a ‘nest’ for multicultural espionage specialists.® 

The Chinese started settling in Kalimpong before the town acquired 
political significance. The IB file on Yu King Tuck, an individual 
discussed in more detail later in this chapter, reveals that his father, 
known as ‘Ashing Chinaman’, arrived in Kalimpong from Hong Kong 
in 1895 and married a local Sikkimese woman some time in 1902-3.” 
The political changes in Beijing and Tibet in the early twentieth cen- 
tury triggered the arrival of new Chinese settlers. Yang Twan, who was 
born in Kalimpong in 1919 to a Sichuanese army official father and 
a Tibetan mother, reports that his parents and sister were deported 
from Tibet after the defeat of the Manchu army in Lhasa.® Yang also 
describes his parents’ conversion to Christianity after arriving in 
Kalimpong, his mother’s burial in a local Christian graveyard, his 
father’s occupation as a carpenter, his participation in Chinese and 
Hindu festivities, and his visits to a Chinese temple, which was most 
likely the Guandi (ATF) temple still existing in the town (Yang 1945: 
1-5).° By this time, there was also a Chinese cemetery in Kalimpong, 
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where the earliest existing tomb, in which the ‘collected bones’ of 
unidentified Chinese are preserved, seems to date from 1920.10 

After spending several years travelling and working for different 
‘masters’ across India, Yang settled in Calcutta, where he married a 
Tibetan woman from Darjeeling. Yang returned to Kalimpong sev- 
eral times during his stay in Calcutta. When he visited the town in 
1940, he found that it had ‘improved’ significantly, with ‘a big cinema 
hall’, electricity, a bazaar, concrete houses, and people owning radios 
and telephones (Yang 1945: 187). The transformation of Kalimpong 
that Yang witnessed was due to the surge in cross-border trade in the 
late 1930s. This transformation, in addition to the influx of Tibetan 
revolutionaries (Stoddard 1985), drew the attention of the intelligence 
officers, who produced several documents, including a report on 
the findings of Captain A.R. Allen, who was working for the British 
government’s Chinese Intelligence Wing in India. The report, com- 
posed in 1944, includes two detailed appendices: a nine-page, single- 
spaced ‘Notes of Kalimpong’s Trade with China’; and a similarly long 
and detailed account called ‘Exports Overland to China’. The report 
stressed that ‘Kalimpong’s security problem is closely linked up with 
Sino-Tibetan commercial activities’.'! 

The number of registered Chinese when the report was composed 
stood at 300, with approximately an additional hundred ‘transients’, 
mostly from Yunnan. A detailed breakdown of the composition 
of the ‘Permanent Chinese Residents in Kalimpong’ is included in 
Allen’s report (see Table A14.1), which also points to the existence 
of a Chinese restaurant, one or two small Chinese shops, a Chinese 
school, and a bank. Most of the Chinese were merchants engaged 
in the trade in wool, cotton yarn, and piece goods. A list of eleven 
Chinese firms in Kalimpong, the two ‘regular routes’ that connected 
Kalimpong to Yadong, and the volume of trade involved, as well as 
the suspected sites of Chinese espionage activities in the town, the 
Homes [Photo] Studio and the bungalow known as ‘Morningside’, are 
also described in the report. 

The report outlined three problems that the surge in cross-border 
trade and the influx of new settlers into Kalimpong had created for 
the security personnel and intelligence officers. First, the inadequa- 
cies of border security measures resulted in an increase in smuggling 
and other illegal activities. Second, it predicted an expanding role for 
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traders based in Kalimpong in the Chinese government’s attempts to 
assert its influence in the region, noting that ‘Kalimpong presents a 
unique centre for such activity’. Third, it highlighted the difficulties 
in distinguishing between the Chinese and Tibetans entering India 
through Kalimpong because the latter were exempted from register- 
ing as foreigners. This detailed analysis of the situation in Kalimpong 
resulted in the establishment of new intelligence positions, a quar- 
terly reporting system on suspicious activities and individuals, and 
the verification of the registration certificates held by the Chinese 
residents of Kalimpong. The border security and counter-espionage 
apparatus now in place in Kalimpong generated copious records on 
the activities of suspicious individuals and organizations that contin- 
ued well beyond Indian independence. 


Intelligence Gathering in Kalimpong 


The invention of the telegraph in France in the late eighteenth century 
and its transcontinental diffusion and commercialization during the 
nineteenth century resulted in a new and significantly faster means of 
information gathering and transmission. Telegraphy led to profound 
changes in news reporting, diplomatic communications and intelli- 
gence activity. In fact, according to Christopher Andrew (2018: 421), 
the use of telegraph ‘marked a turning point in intelligence history’. 
Intelligence gathered at one location could now be transmitted long 
distances to multiple locations. However, since telegraphic commu- 
nications were susceptible to interception, electronic intelligence and 
counter-intelligence activities also became common across the world. 
Three parallel technological advances in the nineteenth century also 
facilitated intelligence gathering and sharing activities, namely the 
invention of the typewriter, the cyclostyle or mimeograph machine, 
and photography. Typewritten documents gradually replaced hand- 
written notes and reports, multiple copies of which were made and 
dispatched to several locations. Photography aided intelligence gath- 
ering not only because of the images that were produced of suspected 
individuals and sites of interest, but also due to its use in making 
copies of intercepted letters for future translation and analysis. The 
uses to which these technological tools were put are all apparent in 
the sources used for this chapter. 
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C.A. Bayly (1996: 54) has pointed out that the success of East 
India Company in India was due to its ‘effective intelligence’, 
which, he writes, ‘was more important than its slender edge of 
military advantage or its ambiguous capitalist character’. Richard 
Popplewell (1995) has similarly suggested the crucial role gathering 
intelligence played in the British colonial enterprise in India. Bayly 
and Popplewell explain that initially, the British employed the pre- 
existing intelligence-gathering networks used by the Mughal rulers. 
Local Indian informants and spies, the harkaras (mail runners), 
munshis (accountants/secretaries), and pundits, formed the core 
of the early British-Indian intelligence network. There were also 
itinerant traders, such as the gosains, and business firms, including 
those belonging to the Kashmiri Muslims,'? as well as map-makers, 
who provided intelligence about foreign and frontier regions.'* 
Lord Curzon instituted a thorough reform of the intelligence 
system, resulting in the establishment of several strategic institu- 
tions in charge of collecting and coordinating intelligence from 
across British India. These included the Department of Criminal 
Intelligence and various provincial-level Criminal Investigation 
Departments (CIDs). Popplewell (1995: 52) explains that ‘by creat- 
ing the CIDs and by conferring a high status upon the Director of 
Criminal Intelligence, Curzon’s administration acknowledged the 
gathering of intelligence as a vital function of good government, 
and the agencies dedicated to its procurement as legitimate’. An 
extensive review of the intelligence apparatus in West Bengal took 
place in 1932, when the issues of intelligence personnel, support 
staff, and other organizational aspects were discussed in detail.!° By 
1939, an effective system of collecting and transmitting intelligence 
had become operational in West Bengal. 

The IB in West Bengal worked and exchanged confidential infor- 
mation with special branches of police and criminal intelligence in 
local regions, the Home Department in Delhi, the India Office in 
London, and British centres of intelligence across the Empire. The 
basic structure of intelligence sharing within India continued after 
Indian independence in 1947. And despite the separation from the 
vast British imperial intelligence network and, in most cases, the 
replacement of British officers with native officials, the IB files on 
certain subjects and individuals remained active. Reports were added 
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to these files, some as late as the 1960s. The general concerns of the 
intelligence officials also endured: local crimes, foreign presence, 
frontier smuggling, and issues of domestic political concern, cross- 
border movement, and pro-communist activity. 

In 2007, the WBSA made files compiled by the West Bengal IB 
publicly available. These files date from the early twentieth century to 
1950 and cover a variety of topics. Over hundred files in this collection 
pertain to Chinese and Tibetan communities, organizations, and indi- 
viduals living in different parts of West Bengal. These files consist of 
two parts: handwritten communications exchanged among the intel- 
ligence officers; and a collection of mostly typewritten documents that 
include reports by field agents operating in various districts of Bengal, 
communications from and responses to other IBs, CIDs, and central 
government, copies of intercepted letters (in English translation), bio- 
graphical notes on suspects, and so on. A few files also have indexes 
of names and organizations. Chinese names sometimes include 
handwritten characters, but frequently, the corresponding character 
numbers found in Herbert A. Giles’s A Chinese-English Dictionary are 
provided. 

Material pertaining to Kalimpong and the Chinese either settled 
in or passing through the town appear in several IB files. Mentions 
of the town and its Chinese and Tibetan residents and businesses are 
made in thematic files that have titles such as ‘Foreigners: Chinese’, 
‘Chinese Nationals’, and ‘Chinese Police Security, Control Weekly 
Survey’. The Chinese authorities also collected intelligence about 
Kalimpong, its commercial and political significance, and the border 
policies of the British and Indian governments. In Chapter 12 in 
this volume, Liao Wen-shuo has briefly noted the use of intelligence 
organizations by the KMT in British India. Collection of intelligence 
from Kalimpong by the KMT government seems to have started 
shortly after the Simla Accord was signed between the British govern- 
ment and Tibet in 1914. The aforementioned Lu Xingqi was actively 
engaged in Tibetan affairs and frequently communicated information 
he collected in India to the KMT government. Some Chinese (and 
Tibetan) businesses and organizations, as well as officials passing 
through Kalimpong, also gathered intelligence on behalf of the KMT. 
Many of these communications and reports are preserved in archives 
located in Nanjing, China, and Taipei, Taiwan.” 
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Together these archival documents provide insights into various 
aspects of Chinese activities in Kalimpong and about the town itself 
that are not otherwise available. The documents reveal the methods of 
intelligence gathering, the ways in which this intelligence was inter- 
preted, and how such interpretations were employed to prosecute the 
Chinese residents of Kalimpong when relations between the PRC and 
the ROI deteriorated in the late 1950s. These documents also illus- 
trate the rapid and extensive use of the communication technologies 
that were introduced in the nineteenth century. At the same time, 
they demonstrate the shortcomings of some of these technologies. 
Since British firms such as the Eastern Telegraph Company operated 
several of the telegraph networks, the Chinese had to use them to 
transmit their messages related to the activities taking place through 
Kalimpong. The British intercepted messages transmitted through 
Calcutta until the KMT installed radiotelegraphy equipment in Lhasa 
in the latter half of the 1940s, making direct wireless communications 
between Tibet and Nanjing/Chonggqing available.'® 

Information was frequently obtained by intercepting letters sent to 
or written by people under surveillance in Kalimpong. These letters, 
often written in Chinese, were photographed and translated, copies of 
those that were considered to be of significant intelligence value being 
also mimeographed and shared with relevant intelligence branches, 
the Home Department, and sometimes the India Office. The con- 
tents of intercepted letters ranged from discussions of commercial 
possibilities and political issues to those that were purely personal in 
nature. There are also IB files related to the negotiations between the 
IB and local post offices regarding the interception of mail, as well as 
concerns about the paucity of skilled translators when dealing with 
Chinese-language material. 

The human network of intelligence gathering is clearly the most 
fascinating aspect of these documents. Field agents, district police 
and intelligence officers, superintendents and commissioners at the 
IB office in Calcutta, the staff at the Home Department in Delhi, and 
sometimes officials in London were all part of the information and 
intelligence gathering and analysis. Also included in the network were 
local informants, police departments, foreigner’s registration offices, 
and British intelligence organizations located outside India. The 
IB files often include notes requesting clarification of information, 
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orders for additional surveillance and cross-referencing with other 
relevant files. Many of these methods of intelligence gathering, as 
noted earlier, continued after Indian independence. 

Finally, these IB files reveal the concerns of police departments 
and intelligence officers about various types of criminal activity, cross- 
border smuggling, and international security issues in contact zones. 
The early British apprehensions about Kalimpong related primarily to 
the smuggling of goods and the infiltration of illegal immigrants, but 
they were also troubled by the activities of Chinese agents and Tibetan 
revolutionaries in the town. During the 1950s, the Indian intelligence 
officers in charge of Kalimpong (and other border regions of West 
Bengal) were mostly concerned about individuals involved in com- 
munist propaganda and their possible links to the PRC. More broadly, 
for both the British and the independent Indian governments, the 
intelligence apparatus in Kalimpong related to the security of India’s 
northern frontiers. In the 1950s, Kalimpong had also emerged as one 
of the main sites for collecting information about the PRC’s presence 
in Tibet. This development brought new groups of foreign agents 
to the town, many of them working for the US Central Intelligence 
Agency.!? 

It must be noted that the archival sources, the IB files from India 
and the documents from China, although providing a wealth of infor- 
mation, also present several problems. These records were compiled 
and collected by and for the state. As a result, the contents primarily 
convey the concerns of the state with regard to intelligence activities 
and analysis, as well as the subsequent public availability of such 
confidential information. As Nicolas B. Dirks (2002: 58) has pointed 
out, the colonial archives ‘reflect state categories and operations such 
that the state literally produces, adjudicates, organizes, and maintains 
the discourses that become available as the primary texts of history’. 
Employing this critique of the colonial archives by Dirks, as well 
as Ann Laura Stoler (2009, 2010), Carole McGranahan (2005, 2007, 
2017) has questioned the accuracy of the British archival records on 
an individual called Rapga, a resident of Kalimpong who was branded 
a Chinese agent and deported in 1946. 

Files on Rapga compiled by British intelligence officials are found 
in London, Delhi, and Calcutta. They contain similar documents 
because the intelligence reports were often copied to the various British 
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agencies. However, there are also noteworthy differences. While the 
file on Rapga in the India Office collection*® contains documents that 
date from August 1944 to February 1947, the earliest report found in 
the file in the WBSA?! is dated August 1943 and the latest 1 February 
1957. The National Archives of India (NAI) in Delhi has seven files 
that have the name ‘Rapga’ in their titles.?? In addition, there are about 
200 documents related to Rapga in the KMT archives in Taiwan and 
Nanjing. The analysis of Rapga’s activities in Kalimpong in the con- 
text of Britain’s engagement in Tibet has thus far been based primar- 
ily on the lone file in London (Goldstein 1989), later interviews with 
Rapga and a few others who were associated with his case in the 1940s 
(Stoddard 1985), and a survey of the books in Rapga’s personal collec- 
tion (McGranahan 2005). The unexplored archival documents detail 
many of Rapga’s networks in China and India and, more importantly, 
help determine the specific intelligence he was gathering and supply- 
ing to the KMT. Indeed, the multi-archival examination undertaken 
in the next section suggests that Rapga was clearly an agent of the 
KMT operating from Kalimpong and that, until his deportation, he 
supported Sun Yat-sen’s and Chiang Kai-shek’s vision of Tibet under 
the rule of Nationalist China. 


Who Is (Not) a (Chinese) Spy? 


The IB files in the WBSA contain reports on hundreds of individuals 
connected to China living in various districts of West Bengal. Although 
these records have clear biases, they nonetheless provide insights into 
the lives and experiences of people that would have otherwise remained 
unknown. This is true of the individuals discussed in this section of 
the chapter. These individuals of different ethnic backgrounds were 
entwined with the intelligence network in Kalimpong as either agents 
or suspects. While Babu Tharchin, a Tibetan, and Hisao Kimura (aka 
Dawa Sangpo), a Japanese, rarely appear in these files,** possibly 
because they worked for British intelligence themselves, others have 
personal files devoted to them in the WBSA. It is evident from the 
examination of these personal files that the ‘conditions of coercion, 
radical inequality, and intractable conflict’ that, according to Pratt 
([1992] 2008), defined relationships within the contact zones, were not, 
as the cases of Ma Jiakui, Chang Xiufeng, and Yu King Tuck outlined 
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later reveal, exclusively an imperial or colonial phenomenon. These 
conditions persisted or were accentuated by the decolonized states 
intending to impose clear distinctions between those who belonged 
to the newly established political entities and those who did not. In 
Kalimpong, the state-imposed categories of ‘Tibetan’, ‘Chinese’, ‘citi- 
zen’, ‘stateless individual’, and ‘agent’; concerns about border security 
and integrity; and conflicts between nation-states had a tremendous 
impact on relations among residents, their sense of belonging, and 
their encounter with the intelligence apparatus. People were forced 
to choose their group, ethnic, and national affiliations, or were des- 
ignated foreign ‘agents’ or ‘pro-Chinese’. They were allowed to enter 
and stay or asked to ‘quit’ Kalimpong because of such affiliations or 
classifications. The changes in the internal dynamics of Kalimpong 
due to such measures took place at the same time as the external links 
of the town to geographically diverse spaces were being more heavily 
controlled due to concerns about territorial integrity. By the time India 
and China went to war in 1962, Kalimpong was no longer a contact 
zone. Thus, the case studies of the individuals discussed in the next 
few sections also portray the vicissitudes of Kalimpong linked to its 
entanglement with state interest and international politics. 


Babu Tharchin and Hisao Kimura 


In a letter written to Charles Bell, the former British political officer 
for Bhutan, Sikkim, and Tibet, on 25 December 1937, Babu Tharchin 
acknowledged his role in supplying intelligence information to 
the British. ‘During many years I did supply much news to Mr. D. 
Macdonald’, wrote Tharchin, 


as well as to Mr. Laden La, also to Rai Bahadur Norbhu Dhondup, and 
sometimes to the Political Officer ... In 1928, on my way back from 
Lhasa, I paid my respects to Mr. [Arthur J.] Hopkinson, the British 
Trade Agent at Gyantse [and later to be the Political Officer], and gave 
valuable information, and he rewarded me with a sum of Rs. 100/-. 
(Fader 2002, Volume 3: 330-1) 


Born into a family of Christian converts in the village of Pu in the 
Khunu region of Spiti in the Tibetan borderlands, Tharchin studied 
at a local missionary school. Before arriving in Kalimpong in 1917, 
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he worked in Delhi, Simla, and Darjeeling. In 1925, he started the 
first Tibetan-language newspaper titled Yul phyogs so so'i gsar ‘gyur me 
long [Tibetan Mirror]. This was also when he became an agent for the 
British. Over the next several decades, he developed an extensive net- 
work of sources of information across India and Tibet. He also inter- 
acted with European and US scholars, Chinese newspaper editors in 
Calcutta, members of the local Chinese and Tibetan communities 
and organizations, and intelligence officers. Eric Lambert, the prolific 
British intelligence officer in charge of Darjeeling and Kalimpong, 
declared that Tharchin was his ‘most useful source of information 
on Tibet’ (Fader 2002, Volume 3: 357). By 1944-5, when the British 
started spending significant resources on collecting information 
in and about Tibet and the KMT government’s activities in India, 
Tharchin had emerged as their main ‘spy’ in the region. 

Tharchin expressed his loyalties to both the British government in 
India and the independent Indian state that succeeded it. In 1937, he 
described himself to Charles Bell as ‘a loyal British subject’ gathering 
information about Tibet. Then in 1963, he wrote to the Indian politi- 
cal officer in Sikkim, pointing out, ‘As regards my loyal services, Your 
Honour might be aware that there is a large file in Your Honour’s 
office which will relate all about my loyalty and works done for the 
Government [of India]’ (Fader 2002, Volume 3: 332). Tharchin’s espio- 
nage work is detailed in the three-volume biography written by H. 
Louis Fader, who concludes that 


so subtly and carefully conducted was Tharchin’s undercover network 
operation, that over the years of its existence none of the Babu’s regu- 
lar associates in the Press nor any of his friends, relatives and family 
members involved on and off in the publishing work was ever aware 
that such an ongoing intelligence gathering and disseminating activ- 
ity had ever taken place. In this respect, at least, Tharchin Babu could 
be regarded as a spy indeed, and a very good one at that. (Fader 2002, 
Volume 3: 347) 


Fader’s description of Tharchin’s ‘undercover network opera- 
tion’ primarily comes from the writing of Hisao Kimura, a self- 
acknowledged spy in Kalimpong. Kimura was at first employed by 
the Japanese in 1939 to collect intelligence in Mongolia and Tibet. 
In the mid-1940s, when he arrived in Kalimpong disguised as a 
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Mongolian,” Kimura was recruited by Tharchin and Eric Lambert. In 
his memoir, Kimura provides insights into the intelligence networks 
based in Kalimpong. ‘Like the tree-clad slopes of a dormant volcano’, 
Kimura (1990: 150) writes, 


the calm everyday surface of Kalimpong life disguised feverish under- 
ground activity. This was mostly Chinese-inspired, with agents sent 
via Tibet to ferret out what they could about events in India; but there 
were also anti-government Tibetan exiles and reformers, anti-Chinese 
Tibetans, White and Red Russians, and a whole medley of other agents 
working for a variety of causes in this cosy little town. 


Kimura’s account of the presence of agents from multiple Chinese 
intelligence agencies in Kalimpong is most revealing: 


To complicate the situation there was a vicious rivalry between three 
separate Chinese intelligence services under the Defense Department, 
the Transport Department, and the Tibetan—Mongolian Affairs 
Commission. These three went at each other with a determination and 
a savagery that made the well-known jealousies between the British 
MI5 and MI6 look like a decorous tea party by comparison, and occa- 
sional mysterious murders in Lhasa or Kalimpong were sometimes 
found to be the result of this inter-service feuding. (Kimura 1990: 150) 


For some reason Kimura does not discuss Rapga, even though he 
mentions the latter’s alleged collaborators, Canglochen Gung Sonam 
Gyalpo, Kunphel-la (Kiinpel-la), and Gedun Choephel (Gendün 
Chémpel) (Kimura 1990: 151).26 


Rapga and His Chinese Collaborators 


Rapga was a member of the wealthy Tibetan Pandatsang family, 
whose commercial and political influence extended to Tibet, British 
India, and the ROC.?” The family was especially close to the thir- 
teenth Dalai Lama. Rapga and his brother Tobgye were involved 
in a revolt against the Lhasa government in 1934 that had come to 
power shortly after the death of the thirteenth Dalai Lama. After the 
revolt collapsed, Rapga fled to Nanjing and started working for the 
ROC’s Commission on Tibetan and Mongolian Affairs. He frequently 
travelled between Kalimpong and China, dispatched confidential 
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reports on various aspects of Tibetan affairs in Lhasa and in India, 
and received support for his political activities from the KMT govern- 
ment.?® In 1943, he acquired an official ROC passport, with which he 
returned to Kalimpong (Goldstein 1989: 450-2). 

It was also in 1943 that Rapga came to the notice of the IB, which 
documented his interest in the internal affairs of Bhutan, which was 
associated with the ROC’s larger ‘efforts to get her fingers into the 
N.E. India pie’.2? Then, in 1944, a Calcutta police raid on a Chinese 
resident named F.S. Yong (Yang Fuxian [j= ]) resulted in the 
discovery of various letters and documents, including one titled 
‘The Brief Account of Personal and Family Affairs of P. Rapga of 
Kalimpong’.*° From these documents, the IB officials concluded that 
‘Rapga had joined the Kuomintang and had been asked to get others 
as well to do so and that China was employing him to contact mal- 
content Tibetans with a view to getting them start trouble in Eastern 
Tibet and then back them up with armed forces’.?! Shortly after this 
discovery, the IB started intercepting letters addressed to and from 
Rapga. One of these letters mentioned his intention to start a “Tibet 
press in Kalimpong on behalf of the Chungking Government for 
propaganda work’. For this project, Rapga received INR 70,000 from 
Shen Zonglian (27%), the representative of the Mongolian and 
Tibetan Affairs Commission in Lhasa. By early 1946, the IB had also 
engaged human sources to extract information directly from Rapga.*? 
An intelligence report dated 1 February 1946 pointed out that Gedun 
Chomphel-la had started working ‘as an agent in Tibet for RAPGA 
and the Chinese Government and that he is sending the latter maps 
of Tibet and other information’ from Lhasa.** 

The most significant event in early 1946 that resulted in Rapga’s 
eventual deportation may have been a visit to Kalimpong and Calcutta 
by Shen Zonglian.*> At a reception hosted by the Pandatsang fam- 
ily at the Zhonghua School in Kalimpong on 28 January, Shen made 
it clear that ‘as long as Tibet was autonomous and not independent’ 
China would protect it from other nations.*© Shen left for Calcutta the 
following day, and Rapga left on 30 January. A little over a week later, 
on 8 February, Rapga provided a design for an emblem to a printing 
company called Thacker, Spink & Co. Later that month, he also made 
a print order for 4,000 copies of an application form and 2,000 copies 
of identity cards. These were all for the ‘Tibetan Improvement Party’ 
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(Xizang geming dang’ [Pijat pèi] in Chinese, that is, ‘Tibetan 
Revolutionary Party’) he had established in 1939. The visit by Shen 
to Kalimpong seems to have precipitated the drive to enrol local 
members into the party.?” When the IB officials came to know about 
the print order, they were no longer able to ‘silently tolerate’ Rapga’s 
political activities. In June, local police officials launched several raids 
in Calcutta and Kalimpong, which resulted in the discovery of a large 
cache of documents and the identification of Rapga’s collaborators.*® 
On 3 July 1946, an Order of Deportation citing the Foreigners Act 
of 1940 and the Registration of Foreigners Act of 1939 was issued 
against Rapga. In a summary report dated 15 July 1946, Lambert 
listed the evidence gathered against Rapga and concluded that the 
Chinese government, through the Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs 
Commission, ‘were sponsoring a Tibetan Revolutionary Party to over- 
throw the existing Government of Tibet. The Chinese were making 
use of three Tibetan exiles Rapga, Kumhel La and Kung Kusho for the 
purpose’.?? 

The knowledge that Rapga was an agent of the KMT seems to have 
been fairly prevalent among Kalimpong’s border-crossing itinerants 
during the 1940s. Abdul Wahid Radhu, a Muslim merchant from 
Ladakh active in the trade between Kalimpong and Tibet, reports that 
Rapga’s ‘association with the Kuomingtang [sic] was notorious’ and 
accuses him of persuading Canglochen, Kunphel-la, and Gedun to 
undertake intelligence activities and join the ‘Chinese orbit’. Rapga, 
Radhu writes, ‘had influence on the leaders of the Kuomingtang [sic] 
who soon made him a sort of advisor to the Department of Mongol 
and Tibetan Affairs’ (Radhu 2017: 145). Commenting on Rapga’s 
ambiguous political associations after his deportation from India, 
Radhu (2017: 145) calls Rapga as 


a very cunning man who had certainly laid out elaborate plans to get 
himself safely out of the predicament in Nanking. But he didn’t let 
anyone know to which side his leanings were and, recalling the politi- 
cal flexibility which he and his brothers had already displayed, I told 
myself that it wasn’t entirely excluded that, after everything, he was 
thinking of going over to Mao’s camp. 40 


Takla Phuntsok Tashi, the brother-in-law of the thirteenth Dalai 
Lama, also expresses similar views about Rapga and his Tibetan 
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Revolutionary Party. In the 1940s, when Rapga tried to recruit Takla, 
the latter turned down the approach because of Rapga’s ‘connection’ 
to the KMT and his realization that the party he was forming ‘was 
to be a branch office of the Kumingtang [sic] in Tibet’ (McGranahan 
2017: 87). Carole McGranahan (2017: 87) dismisses Takla’s inter- 
pretation because it was ‘from a distance of almost fifty years’. She 
explains that ‘to be allied with the KMT in the 1930s or the 1940s 
meant something very different than it did in later decades’. Rather, 
McGranahan contends that Rapga was a misunderstood figure, a 
Tibetan nationalist and no ‘stooge’ of the KMT. However, KMT docu- 
ments in the PRC and Taiwan on Rapga corroborate the conclusions 
of British intelligence officers and tally with the views of Abdul Wahid 
Radhu and Takla Phuntsok Tashi. 

Hsiao-ting Lin (2006: 144-5) has cited some of these Chinese 
documents in the context of the KMT’s attempt to secularize Tibet’s 
political structure in the early 1940s within the government's larger 
objective of recovering the ‘lost borderlands’. Lin argues that the 
ideological formulation and financial support given to the Tibetan 
Revolutionary Party by the KMT was closely associated with this even- 
tual aim of incorporating Tibet into the Chinese republic. One of these 
documents records that Chiang Kai-shek, in addition to providing a 
monthly stipend of 100,000 Chinese yuan to Rapga, ‘also instructed 
his secret service agents in Tibet, Xikang, and India to work closely 
with Rapga’ (Lin 2006: 145). 

Similarly, Chen Qianping (2002) has demonstrated a close connec- 
tion between the KMT and the Tibetan Revolutionary Party based on 
a study of the Rapga files at Academia Historica, Taipei, Taiwan.4! 
These include confidential reports by Wu Zhongxin (Mi) (1884— 
1959), the director of the Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs Commission 
from 1936 to 1944, replies by Chiang Kai-shek, original and translated 
letters received from Rapga, and reports on the British case against 
Rapga and his collaborators written by the Chinese consul-general in 
Calcutta. A crucial document in this collection is a letter Rapga wrote 
to Wu Zhongxin on 29 September 1943 in which he volunteered to: (i) 
join the KMT forces planning to invade Tibet; (ii) organize Khamban 
forces to attack Tibet; and (iii) organize a Tibetan Revolutionary 
Party.4* With regard to the third aspect, he requested advice, permis- 
sion, and funding from the KMT central government. He proposed 
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that the headquarters of the party be located in Chongqing, with 
branches in Kangding (Dartsedo) and Kalimpong. Passing on Rapga’s 
request to Chiang Kai-shek, Wu noted that he would leave the decision 
regarding those of Rapga’s proposals that related to military interven- 
tion to the central government, but supported Rapga’s suggestion to 
establish a party, especially one that would function as a ‘branch’ of 
the KMT.* Chiang’s financial and organizational support, mentioned 
earlier, started after this communication and Chiang’s subsequent 
meeting with Rapga. This is also when Rapga acquired his official 
Chinese passport. 

It is evident from these Chinese documents that Rapga’s views on 
Tibet were similar to those of his hero Sun Yat-sen and his paymaster 
Chiang Kai-shek with regard to the place of Tibet within the structure 
of the Chinese republic.** In his report and a letter to the KMT gov- 
ernment in Chongqing, Rapga used the term ‘our government’ when 
referring to the KMT.* He also emphasized his loyalty to the KMT 
in a letter to Chiang Kai-shek dated 16 June 1945, where he states, 
‘After our Government empowers us we are duty bound to render reli- 
able, useful and valuable services to our Government than any other 
Tibetan has done hitherto-fore’.*° Similar to Tharchin, who expressed 
his allegiance to the British and subsequently to the government of 
independent India, in the 1940s, Rapga, as the documents from the 
KMT archives demonstrate, considered himself a loyal representative 
of the KMT in Kalimpong, who not only tried to establish a political 
unit on behalf of the Chinese government, but also supplied intel- 
ligence about activities related to Tibet to the KMT. 

Among Rapga’s alleged collaborators were two ‘Chinese nationals’, 
Jampa Wosel and Shen Fumin, who were characterized by Lambert as 
‘a spy of quite a high standard’ and ‘a Chinese agent in Kalimpong’, 
respectively.“ The two also appear in the KMT documents as infor- 
mants for the Chinese government. However, the British government 
handled them differently. A note on Jampa Wosel dated 10 December 
1946 states that for a ‘yet to be determined’ period, Jampa had been 
working in India for a KMT agency called the ‘office of investigation’, 
with ‘connections to the Sanmin Chuyi Youth Corps and the Bureau of 
Statistics’.*8 It anticipated that the documents seized during the raids 
of places associated with the Rapga case would reveal more details 
about Jampa’s intelligence network in India. Four days later, another 
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report stated that the seized documents were ‘very voluminous’ and 
that the analysis might not be completed for ‘a very long time’. It rec- 
ommended that Jampa’s case should be adjudicated separately from 
Rapga’s.*? Perhaps as a consequence of this request, on 31 December 
1946, a little over six months after his arrest, an ‘Order of Deportation’ 
was issued directing Jampa Wosel to leave India within fifteen days. 

The personal file on Jampa Wosel in the WBSA includes summaries 
from his diary seized by the intelligence officials. The latter deduced 
from the entries in the diary that Jampa was closely associated with 
a Lhasa-based intelligence network headed by a person of Chinese- 
Tibetan heritage called ‘Shao Chung Ching’ or ‘Shao Sung Lin’, and 
a support team that included a Chinese military intelligence officer, 
a Chinese monk, and a staff member of the Chinese wireless office 
in Lhasa. Intelligence received from Jampa and other Kalimpong- 
based operatives was collected by Shao and his team in Lhasa and 
then transmitted by wireless to Chongqing, then the headquarters of 
the ROC government. Mention is also made in Jampa’s diary of a 
‘mysterious’ figure called ‘Wang Pon Chien’, who was ‘not only spy- 
ing on Tibet but on officials of the Indian Government concerned 
with Tibetan affairs, and also on Indian Government activities on the 
border of Tibet and Nepal’.°° 

The only member of the alleged Rapga intelligence network who 
escaped jail or deportation was Shen Fumin. He also evaded persecu- 
tion a decade or so later when many ethnic Chinese like him in India 
were arrested and/or deported. Shen Fumin’s file’! in the WBSA 
includes several ‘short notes’ on him, the earliest dating from 1946. The 
note dated 5 May 1952 indicates that Shen had fallen under surveillance 
soon after he arrived in Calcutta in 1940. Shen is alleged to have worked 
closely with the KMT consulate in Calcutta, as well as the ‘Head’ of the 
Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs Commission in Lhasa, who appointed 
him the ‘honorary liaison officer’ in Kalimpong in 1942. As the ‘Liaison 
Officer’, Shen, then employed as the principal of the Zhonghua School 
in Kalimpong, was ‘entrusted with the following duties’: 


1) To watch the movement of the overseas Chinese between Kalimpong 
and Tibet; 2) To watch the Chinese Silver being smuggled to India; 
3) To study the control of exports by the Indian Government; 4) To 
watch political developments in India; 5) To watch developments of 
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India-China relations; 6) To watch the movements of those Chinese 


who were suspected to be Japanese spies.?2 


Shen’s association with Jampa Wosel and his involvement in the 
‘Kalimpong Espionage Case’ (that is, the Rapga case) are also men- 
tioned in his file. Shen’s espionage activities reportedly continued 
when he went to Bombay (now Mumbai) in 1945, where he main- 
tained contact with a suspected Chinese Naval Intelligence officer 
called Lai Ning (84%). In 1951, Shen was reportedly approached by 
the PRC general, Zhang Jingwu (5&4 ),°4 who invited Shen to work 
in Kalimpong on behalf of the communist Chinese government. 

Another note, dated 3 May 1960, acknowledged Shen’s previous 
affiliation with the KMT government, but does not mention his 
involvement in the Rapga espionage case. Instead, it points to Shen’s 
pro-communist leanings, contending that under his administra- 
tion of it, the Zhonghua School in Kalimpong had ‘become a base 
of propaganda of the Chinese Communist Party’. The note also 
remarked that ‘after his discharge from the School in 1954 the subject 
severed his connections with the local pro-Communist Chinese of 
Kalimpong.” The cover letter to this note, which was compiled in 
connection with Shen’s application to extend his residential permit 
in India, concluded that there were no adverse reports against Shen, 
who had been ‘usefully employed in establishments which have no 
concerns with Chinese interests’. As a result, the superintendent of 
police in Darjeeling wrote to the passport office in Calcutta that he 
had ‘no objection’ to the extension of Shen’s stay in India. This assess- 
ment was confirmed five months later, when the same person noted: 


This is to inform you that the subject does not owe allegiance to the 
present Government in China and is precluded from approaching 
them for a Chinese passport and as such he has been treated as state- 
less person of Chinese origin and registered accordingly.*® 


These endorsements in 1960 are unusual, especially because other 
ethnic Chinese in India at that time were being denied extensions of 
stay, arrested, or deported. This included several Chinese residents in 
Kalimpong, including Ma Jiakui and Chang Xiufeng, whose cases are 
outlined further in the chapter. 
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Documents in the Taiwanese archives confirm the British assertion 
that the Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs Commission in Lhasa had 
appointed Shen Fumin and tasked him with gathering intelligence in 
India (Zhu 2016: 315). Despite this knowledge and his involvement 
with Rapga and Jampa, Shen was not deported in the 1940s. A letter 
from the Home Department in Delhi, dated 5 March 1947, stated that 
the External Affairs Department had ‘considered the question of F.M. 
Shen’s deportation and have decided that no action against him is nec- 
essary at present’.>” There could be two interrelated explanations for 
this decision of the British officials and the exemption he received in 
1960 from the superintendent of police in Darjeeling. The first relates 
to Shen’s friendship with Tharchin, described by Fader, who writes 
that the two, both being Christians, quickly ‘struck up a professional 
relationship’ in the early 1940s. ‘The two of them’, Fader (2002, Volume 
3: 288-9) points out, were ‘collaborating together in printing tax books 
at the Tibet Mirror and in creating a Chinese—Tibetan dictionary. So 
close had these two become that at the wedding of this Chinese in 1944 
the Tibetan publisher gifted him a set of expensive carpets’. 

The second explanation is the possibility that Shen was a double 
agent. This explanation, although speculative, agrees with the fact 
that Tharchin actively recruited agents for the British in Kalimpong. 
The firm and quick decision by the British officials not to deport 
Shen in 1947 and the rare assessment made by the superintendent of 
police in Darjeeling at the time of an anti-Chinese drive across India 
indicate that in the view of the intelligence community, he was an 
exceptional personality among the Chinese in Kalimpong. Indeed, 
at the same time that Shen received a ‘no objection’ note from the 
superintendent of police in Darjeeling, Ma Jiakui and Chang Xiufeng 
were being asked to leave Kalimpong and eventually India without 
much evidence of wrongdoing. 


The Chinese ‘Nationals’ 


The Ma family was one of the richest among the trading groups 
from Yunnan who were residing in Kalimpong. This Tibetan Muslim 
family had been engaged in trade between Kalimpong, Lhasa and 
Yunnan since 1912. In 1920, Ma Zhucai ($547) (1891-1963) 
settled in Kalimpong to trade in brick tea, wool, Chinese medicine, 
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and precious stones. He was a leading philanthropist in Kalimpong, 
donating money for projects such as the Zhonghua School. He had 
intimate relationships with the Pandatsangs, the KMT’s representa- 
tives, especially those passing through Kalimpong, and, after 1949, 
with the PRC government. In 1960, Ma Zhucai was accused of 
murdering a Tibetan Buddhist monk, arrested, tried, and eventually 
found not guilty.°* Nonetheless, he was deported from India in March 
1962. His case was reported in the Indian and Chinese newspapers 
and mentioned in the official communiqués between the Indian and 
Chinese governments.*° Attracting less attention was the deportation 
of his son Ma Jiakui. 

The pro-communist activities of the Chinese residing in India 
emerged as a major concern for Indian intelligence officials shortly 
after the founding of the PRC. The entry of the People’s Liberation 
Army into Chamdo (Changdu [E#]]]) in 1950 also alerted the intel- 
ligence community about the territorial ambition of the new govern- 
ment in China. An ‘agent of China’ in the 1950s was not just someone 
collecting secret information or engaged in clandestine activities in 
the borderlands against India, but also anyone receiving and distrib- 
uting material relating to communist ideology or participating in 
communist-related events. Almost every PRC organization in West 
Bengal, including the Chinese consulate in Calcutta, was suspected 
of carrying out pro-communist propaganda. In Kalimpong, the intel- 
ligence officials identified the Zhonghua School, the Ma family resi- 
dence and, after 1955, the Chinese Trade Agency (CTA) as centres of 
pro-communist activity and propaganda. Individuals associated with 
these organizations or visiting the Ma family residence were placed 
under surveillance. Ma family members were regular visitors to the 
CTA and were therefore under constant surveillance. The intelligence 
reports in the personal file of Ma Jiakui highlight his visits to and con- 
nections with the CTA. The file also repeatedly referred to Ma Zhucai 
and Ma Jiakui as ‘well-known pro-communist Chinese in India’. 

The file on Ma Jiakui also includes statements he made to the local 
police and intelligence officials, formal notes and reports compiled by 
the IB, translated copies of intercepted letters, and a ‘précis of watch’ 
kept on Ma. In one of his statements to IB officials, Ma Jiakui admitted 
his and his family’s relationship with the CTA, including the fact that 
they received medicines and magazines from its representatives.®! In 
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another statement made in June 1959, he also acknowledged that if 
he were to ‘return’ to China, he would go to ‘Mainland [China] and 
not to Taiwan’. But, he added, ‘some people say that the People’s Govt. 
of China is good while other hold the view that the Govt. is bad. In 
this connection I can not [sic] give any opinion as I have not person- 
ally seen the present conditions in China. I love Tibet as my mother 
country and China as my father land’.®* 

The Field Intelligence Office in Kalimpong produced a detailed 
report on Ma Jiakui based on the latter’s statements and its own 
investigation. It noted the three decades of the Ma family’s business 
in Kalimpong, Ma Zhucai’s ill health and the decline in the Ma fam- 
ily’s business. Ma Jiakui was described as someone who had come to 
Kalimpong as a ‘young boy’, learned several languages and become a 
‘veteran opium smoker’. The report blames Ma Jiakui for the decline 
of the family business due to his opium addiction and calls him ‘a 
very suitable man for the Chinese Trade Agent to collect secret infor- 
mations [sic] of the Tibetans as well as of Indians’.°? It concluded with 
vague statements such as ‘it is reliably reported that Mr. MA CHIA 
KUEI of Kalimpong is a paid Secret Agent of the local Chinese Agent’ 
and that Ma ‘is reported to be one of the right handmen of Mr. LEE 
(Trade Agent)’.®* No evidence to corroborate Ma Jiakui’s alleged com- 
munist or espionage activities is cited in this report or anywhere in 
his 150-plus page file. 

The deterioration of relations between India and China in 1958-9 
resulted in significant changes in how the Chinese were treated by 
the intelligence community in India. The surveillance, arrests, 
and deportations of several thousand Chinese, many of whom had 
been born in India but were declared stateless, became common. 
The watershed seems to have been early 1960, when a memo from 
the IB, Calcutta, was distributed to all field offices in West Bengal. 
Dated 22/28 January 1960, the memo noted: ‘In view of deterioration 
in the Sino-Indian relations it is considered essentially necessary that 
reference notes should be prepared and kept up-to-date of all Chinese 
nationals who have come to adverse notice’. It continued, 


Among such Chinese Nationals there may be some against whom 
action should be taken immediately in view of the gravity of informa- 
tion on record. In such cases it would be appreciated if the up-to-date 
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reference notes are sent to us along with your recommendation so that 
the matter may be taken up with the State Government at once with a 
view to terminate their stay in India.® 


Within three months, a list was compiled of fifty such ‘adverse’ 
individuals in Darjeeling District.°” Ma Jiakui was identified as one 
of them. In a letter from the Ministry of Home Affairs to the chief 
secretary of the state of West Bengal, dated 25 June 1960, Ma Jiakui 
and his wife were asked to leave Darjeeling District within a month. 
As a result, they moved to and lived in Calcutta thereafter, but were 
occasionally allowed to visit Kalimpong and tend to Ma’s ailing father 
or to dispose of the family’s property. However, in December 1961, 
the Indian Ministry of Home Affairs decided that, ‘since Mr. Ma Chi 
Kuei has not ceased his pro-communist Chinese activities even after 
expulsion from Kalimpong, the Government of India consider that 
it would not be desirable to allow him and his wife to continue their 
stay in India further’.®* A formal ‘Quit India’ notice describing Ma 
as a ‘prominent pro-Communist Chinese’ involved ‘in the espionage 
ring of the Chinese Trade Agent, Kalimpong’ was served on 6 January 
1962. Ma and his wife were given thirty days to leave India. Petitions 
for extension of stay by Ma and his wife were approved, but finally 
on 12 April 1962 the two, along with their ‘minor daughter’, departed 
Calcutta for Rangoon. 

The fate of Chang Xiufeng, the principal of Zhonghua School in 
Kalimpong, was somewhat similar to Ma Jiakui’s.”° In the 1940s, 
Calcutta and Santiniketan, like Kalimpong, were important contact 
zones and also under IB surveillance. Both locations attracted a diverse 
group of Chinese settlers and visitors. Calcutta housed several thou- 
sand Chinese migrants,’! and it was also a site of frequent visits by 
KMT officials, some of them transiting through Kalimpong to Lhasa. 
Santiniketan, a university town established by Rabindranath Tagore 
(1861-1941), attracted Chinese students, intellectuals, Buddhist 
monks, and artists such as Xu Beihong ((#2238) (1895-1953). Chang 
Xiufeng was associated with all three contact zones. He studied at 
Santiniketan, taught in Calcutta, and eventually became the principal 
of the Zhonghua School in Kalimpong. 

Chang Renxia (KEMA) (1904-96), the famous Chinese artist, poet, 
and scholar, was Chang Xiufeng’s uncle and lived in Santiniketan 
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and Calcutta between 1945 and 1951. It was on Chang Renxia’s 
suggestion that Chang Xiufeng first went to India in 1947. Initially, 
he worked as a teacher at a Chinese school in Calcutta and then, in 
1949, went to study art under the renowned Indian painter Nandalal 
Bose (1882-1966) at Kala Bhavana in Santiniketan. Chang married a 
third-generation Chinese woman from Calcutta and later returned to 
the city to work as an art teacher and an assistant headmaster at the 
Xinghua School. In 1957, he replaced Shen Fumin as the principal of 
the Zhonghua School in Kalimpong. 

Chang Xiufeng was already under surveillance in 1949, when a 
report alleged that he was ‘secretly carrying on pro-Communist pro- 
paganda’ under the guidance of Tan Yunshan (#38111) (1898-1983), 
the founder of Cheena Bhavana (‘Chinese Hall’) in Santiniketan.’ 
Two weeks later, another report branded Chang as one of the ‘under- 
ground leaders’ within the overseas Chinese community working for 
the communist government in China. Both reports were drafted prior 
to the ROI’s official recognition of the PRC. A longer ‘Secret Note’ on 
Chang appeared in early 1951, which pointed out his relationship with 
Chang Renxia, his association with Tan Yunshan, his ‘mixing’ with the 
Pandatsangs in Kalimpong, his alleged formation of a youth group 
in Calcutta to promote communism among the overseas Chinese 
community in Calcutta, and his secret liaison with Pei Meilong, the 
second secretary in the Chinese embassy in India. The latter had been 
sent to India, according to the note, ‘to collect political intelligence for 
the Chinese communist movement’. However, a contradictory report 
filed on the same day absolved Chang of any political activities.” ‘The 
individual’, it noted, ‘did not stay in Cheena Bhavan and no informa- 
tion regarding his coming in contact with the Indian students and 
intelligentsia in Shantiniketan to form an Indian Communist Liaison 
Office there came to our notice during his stay there’.”* 

In 1957 and 1958, when Chang Xiufeng applied for an extension 
of his stay in India, the superintendent of police in Darjeeling sup- 
ported his application and reported that there was ‘nothing adverse’ 
against Chang and, therefore, he had ‘no objection to the extension 
being granted to him’.’> The aforementioned memo from 1960 not 
only changed this assessment but also disrupted the lives of Chang 
and his family in India. In the list of ‘adverse’ individuals compiled 
in response to the 1960 memo, Chang was described as an ‘agent 
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of the Chinese Trade Agent in Kalimpong’ and someone ‘engaged 
in deeply anti-Indian activities and should be deported early’.”° The 
superintendent of police in Darjeeling, who had found no adverse 
information on Chang two years ago, now rejected Chang’s request 
for an extension of his stay in India. He now submitted the follow- 
ing note: 


In view of the adverse information against Cheng Siu Feng, (headmas- 
ter) and his highly objectionable activities especially in a border town 
like Kalimpong, I do not consider the Foreigner to be a suitable person 
for grant of further extension of stay in India and recommend that he 
should be served with notice to leave India within 30 days.”” 


This decision, which is dated 10 May 1960, came less than two 
weeks after a notice to leave Kalimpong was served upon Chang 
Xiufeng and his wife. In June, the Ministry of Home Affairs agreed 
with the superintendent of police in Darjeeling and authorized the 
order to have Chang and his family leave Kalimpong within one 
month; ‘thereafter, they should be served with a notice to leave the 
country within a period of one month and made to do so’.”8 

Unlike Ma Jiakui, Chang Xiufeng and his wife refused to leave 
Kalimpong. In early December, they were arrested, tried in the local 
court, and sentenced to jail for violating the order of the Indian gov- 
ernment.’? Chang Xiufeng and his wife, who was nursing a child, 
were first jailed in Kalimpong and then taken to Darjeeling. In his 
memoir narrating his time in Darjeeling jail, Chang Xiufeng (1999: 
59) noted how one of the jailers comforted him. ‘Even if you are in 
the prison, don’t I still see you as a friend?’ asked the jailer, explaining 
that the Indian people were still friendly towards China and that it 
was the Indian government and industrialists who were responsible 
for the country’s anti-Chinese policies. Chang (1999: 59) responded 
by saying that he too saw the jailer as a friend and that he had great 
appreciation for Indian art and artists. In fact, throughout most of his 
stay in India, Chang Xiufeng produced various paintings and other 
art forms, including bamboo flowers and vases, made during his time 
in Darjeeling jail. It was only after Chang Xiufeng and his wife agreed 
to leave India that they were released from jail. Within one month, on 
2 June 1961, they left India with their five children. 
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The case of Yu King Tuck is significantly different. Like the indi- 
viduals mentioned earlier, Yu was also branded a Chinese agent. 
However, his torment was related to the ambiguities of his national- 
ity and emblematic of the problems created by nation-states insist- 
ing on categorizing and separating citizens from non-citizens.*° 
Yu’s father, as noted earlier, settled in Kalimpong in 1895 and 
married a local Sikkimese woman. Yu had been born in Darjeeling 
District in 1906, where he also received his early education. Later, he 
seems to have studied architectural engineering in Bombay. A news- 
paper report in 1950 described him as a ‘well-known Sino-Indian 
Buddhist architect’ who designed the Chinese temples in Sarnath 
and Bodhgaya (‘Over “Quit India” Order on Mr. King Rule Issued 
on Central and W. Bengal Govts’, Nation, 20 August 1950). In 1945, 
he went to Lhasa to work at the Chinese Residency, the site where 
the Chinese officials resided. In 1949, he, his mother, and his wife 
were part of a group of a hundred evacuees from the Lhasa Chinese 
Residency who (re-)entered India. The group was allowed to enter 
India ‘without valid travel documents’ and was also ‘exempted 
from the provisions of the Indian Passport Rules of 1921’ by the 
Government of India.*! 

On entering India, however, Yu, a person of mixed heritage, had 
to register himself as a Chinese. A year later, shortly after the ROI 
recognized the PRC, Yu was one of the evacuees from Lhasa who 
was served notice to leave India. This decision to deport the evacuees 
originated in concern in the Indian Ministry of Home Affairs at the 
‘embarrassment’ the Indian government might face because of its 
decision to accept the Lhasa evacuees in the aftermath of the official 
recognition of the PRC. The notice from the Ministry of Home Affairs 
to the chief secretary of the West Bengal government also suggested 
that: 


So far as the Chinese colony in Kalimpong is concerned, earnest efforts 
should be made to weed out the undesirable and deport them from 
India as quickly as possible, preferably before the arrival of diplomatic 
and consular representatives of the Peking Government.®* 


In response to the notice to leave India, Yu claimed that, since he 
had been born in India and because his mother was an Indian, he 
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was a ‘100% Indian citizen’.8? Court litigation ensued, resulting in 
the Indian government referring to him as ‘a Chinese ineligible for 
Indian citizenship’, but allowing him to stay in India as a registered 
foreigner.** When relations between the ROI and the PRC deterio- 
rated, Yu was designated a ‘stateless person’, which most likely allowed 
him to stay on in India. Then, in 1964, when Yu returned from Bhutan 
after working there for about a year, he was arrested along with many 
other ‘stateless’ Chinese. He was moved from a jail in Siliguri to one 
in Jalpaiguri and eventually to the Alipore Jail in Calcutta. Yu remained 
incarcerated until January 1968, when the Indian government decided 
to release all ethnic Chinese remaining in Indian jails. While some 
of these Chinese were served ‘Quit India’ notices at the time of their 
release, a few such as Yu were permitted to reside in India but were 
‘restricted’ from going to five northern districts of West Bengal. 
Although Yu was allowed to visit Kalimpong after his release in order 
to visit his ailing mother, his request for permanent residence in the 
town was rejected. The last entry in Yu's file, dated 24 October 1969, 
noted his return to Calcutta after this rejection. 

Yu’s claim for Indian citizenship and his assertion of his family’s 
affinity with India was supported by a number of local government 
officials, businessmen, and religious institutions in 1950. However, 
intelligence officials and subsequently the Indian government 
remained fixated on his ‘Chinese’ ethnicity, noting at one point that, 
by virtue of her marriage, his Indian mother was also Chinese. Yu’s 
petition to the Indian courts did not yield any results in his favour. He 
was not given Indian citizenship but was ‘allowed to remain in India 
for other reasons’.8> This ambiguity in Yu’s status was not uncom- 
mon. Many Chinese residents in India of mixed parentage encoun- 
tered similar struggles. Some were deported, while others remained 
in India as stateless people. Very few were allowed to return to their 
hometowns near the India—China border because they continued to 
be perceived as potential Chinese agents. 


Maalaala 
iA 


Concerned with the security of the borderland areas and the clandes- 
tine activities of suspected foreign agents, the colonial and postcolonial 
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intelligence officials and their local recruits kept watch over a wide 
range of people and organizations in Kalimpong. The intelligence 
apparatus in the town focused on illicit cross-border trade, the politi- 
cal and espionage activities of both Chinese governments (ROC and 
PRC), and the activities of suspicious Tibetans. Arrests and/or depor- 
tations were recommended when individuals allegedly engaged in 
‘anti-India’ activities or against friendly foreign government. In some 
cases, as with Rapga, concrete evidence instigated such actions. The 
justifications for interventions in the cases of others, such as Ma Jiakui 
and Chang Xiufeng, were much less well substantiated. There were 
also instances, as with Shen Fumin, for example, when no action was 
taken despite adverse evidence. 

Intelligence officials collected a significant amount of information 
on their subjects through surveillance, interrogation, and the inter- 
ception of letters and telegraphic messages. Local organizations, com- 
munities, and individuals could be branded ‘adverse’ to the interests 
and security of the state or empire and become targets of the intel- 
ligence apparatus. They were often classified as ‘suspects’, ‘agents’, or 
‘spies’. Intelligence records and communications kept by the British 
and later Indian officials reveal many problems with the classification 
of suspects and the recording of mostly incriminating statements 
and evidence. A few of these records on those classified as ‘Chinese 
agents’ can be verified by examining the KMT’s archival materials. 
The roles of Rapga, Jampa Wosel, and Shen Fumin as representatives 
of the KMT in India, for instance, are confirmed through such cross- 
analysis. These are voluminous records, distributed in both Mainland 
China and Taiwan, with unknown numbers not made public. Still, 
they need to be explored in detail for a proper understanding of the 
pre-1947 intelligence reports on suspected Chinese agents in British 
India. 

Examination of similar materials for the post-1947 period is sig- 
nificantly more problematic because of the lack of access to a majority 
of IB files in India and the almost complete inaccessibility to the PRC 
archival material concerning India.8° The available material from 
the WBSA indicates that the concerns about communist activities 
in India during the 1950s and the changing nature of India—China 
relations had a significant impact on how intelligence officials desig- 
nated certain individuals as agents of the PRC operating in India. The 
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mass arrests and deportations of ethnic and mixed-heritage Chinese 
from India on the eve of and subsequent to the India—China war of 
1962 without firm evidence of espionage or anti-India activity were 
extreme interventions in the lives of these people.®” Indian policy- 
makers decided to take pre-emptive steps at the time of the national 
crisis, instead of finding incriminating evidence against these indi- 
viduals. Yu King Tuck was one among numerous such individuals 
who were caught up in the ambiguities of citizenship, the targeted 
persecution of a migrant community, and the conflict between the 
two nation-states. The intelligence apparatus, the IB files suggest, 
was fully complicit in these interventions. The intelligence reports 
and government actions dramatically reduced the number of ethnic 
and mixed-heritage Chinese in India, with long-term impacts on how 
the Indian state, the intelligence apparatus, and even ordinary people 
perceived the Chinese more generally.°8 

Despite their shortcomings, archival materials provide valuable 
insights into the lives of those who live in a contact zone and the 
concerns the mobility of both people and goods create for security 
and intelligence officials. Within this context, the importance of the 
documents in the State Archives must be emphasized. The files in the 
WBSA clearly demonstrate that not all documents generated in local 
areas by the police and intelligence departments reached or were pre- 
served by the colonial authorities in London. In fact, the State Archives 
in Calcutta are a key resource for examining the activities of both 
Chinese and Tibetans residing in various districts of West Bengal. 
They also provide detailed information about local organizations, 
‘subaltern’ individuals, and regional security directives that often do 
not appear in the archives in London. Furthermore, the IB files in 
the WBSA are also noteworthy because of the post-1947 additions 
made by officials working for the independent Indian state. These 
additions, particularly those related to places such as Kalimpong and 
Calcutta, demonstrate the ways in which the establishment of a new, 
post-Independence nation-state resulted in greater state jurisdiction 
over contact zones and over the categorization of the population that 
did not reflect the complexity and fluidity of these sites. 

Notwithstanding its notoriety as a nest of spies, Kalimpong has 
been neglected in studies dealing with India—China relations, inter- 
actions, and exchanges. Yet the small hill town was a microcosm of 
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broader India—China relations as these changed with the transition 
from colonial to postcolonial rule and eventually entered a phase of ter- 
ritorial conflict. The archival material in the WBSA, the NAI in Delhi, 
the British Library, Taiwan, and Nanjing are central to understanding 
the strategic importance of Kalimpong in the 1940s and 1950s, the 
networks of trade and communications with several regions of India 
and China that traversed the town, the ways in which the Chinese and 
Indian intelligence apparatuses functioned in this contact zone, and 
how individuals and families were caught up in the dispute between 
the two nation-states. Small places, as the anthropologist Thomas 
Eriksen (2015) suggests, can become entangled with large issues and 
therefore deserve our attention. 
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Appendix 


Table A14.1 Permanent Chinese Residents in Kalimpong, 1944 


Place of Birth Male Female Total 
W. China, Tibet, Yunnan 34 12 46 
Sinkiang Sikang (Xikang) 3 1 4 
Szechuan (Sichuan) 14 NA 14 
Tibet 1 9 
Sinkiang (Xinjiang) 5 2 7 
N.& E. Central China Hopei (Hebei) 12 NA 12 
Shantung (Shandong) 11 NA 11 
Kiangsu (Jiangsu) NA 1 1 
South China Chekiang (Zhejiang) 3 2 5 
Kiangsi (Jiangxi) 2 NA 2 
Fukien (Fujian) 2 NA 2 
Kwangtung 21 13 34 
(Guangdong) 
Hupeh (Hubei) 3 2 5 
Hunan NA 2 2 
Overseas Chinese & Burma & Malaya 2 2 4 
Others India 9 9 18 
Unknown NA NA NA 
Total 129 47 176 


Source: ‘Foreigners: Chinese Nationals. Chinese Activities in Kalimpong, Darjeeling’, 
WBSA File No. 955/44, Serial No. 234: 36-5. 


Table A14.2 A List of Reports and Letters Exchanged between Rapga and the 
KMT in January—March 1945 


Month Document Title File No. 


January | Report from Pandatsang Rapga on the nineteen issues | 141-3736 
about Tibet raised by the Secretary of the Chinese 
Consulate General in Calcutta 

(Fe EHR TS P BREED Bo SS Ee EA 
Feed PE jek TF Ae PA el) 


(Cont'd) 
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Month 


Document Title 


File No. 


Report from Pandatsang Rapga on the specific course 

of events surrounding the closing of the British school 
in Lhasa and other matters 

(FUSS pe FEC GAJAH ae SB EPC i GH ES a) 


jas 
jan 


141-3736 


Report from Pandatsang Rapga on the conflicts 
between the monk-officials and secular-officials within 
the local governments in Tibet 
(Fe BEEZ TBA WS PE jek HH A BUT E A 


=) 


q 


UU 


Bt 


SS 


$i 


aE) 


Report from Pandatsang Rapga on the animosity 
between Daza and Razheng and the improbability that 
Razheng would reassume regency 

(FUSE ET LAT EAA PR LZ 
HCE) 


141-3736 


141-3736 


Report from Pandatsang Rapga on the conflict between 
the pro-China lamas and the pro-British non-lama 
officials in Tibet 

(FS ER ATA PE ec P TSR LL DF ERO E A 
A a LF) 


141-3736 


Report from Pandatsang Rapga on the negotiations 
between the Tibetan local governments and merchants 
with the representatives of the British authorities about 
the resumption of commerce after the interruption in 
transportation (services) 

(FREEZES BE jak ain (We Pa HT BUTAR 
ASTI NATA BOR BE PETS LS) 


4 


141-3736 


Report from Pandatsang Rapga on the connections 
between Bhutan, Sikkim, and India and their 
relationship with Britain 

(FD BERRA BPI Pose EI Ee SE Ba ENE 
IRE) 


A] 


141-3736 


February 


Report from Pandatsang Rapga on the current 
situation in Tibet 


GPE BEEZ BAJA PE jek ELTA E) 


4 


141-3737 


Report from Pandatsang Rapga on Tibet’s plans to 
print currency in Zhashi and to purchase and build up 
its own gold reserve 

(FS EZRA CTT ET TEL TB) 
SERE) 


TH 


Mafa 


= 


141-3736 
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Month | Document Title File No. 

Report from Pandatsang Rapga that the real intention | 141-3736 
of British intervention in Tibetan affairs lies in 
invading Nepal through Tibet 
(FE BEC BANA EA TORR ZA A BE A Pi 
ie AUER) 
Letters in lieu of telegram to the Executive Yuan from | 141-3737 


March 


the Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs Commission on 
Pandatsang Rapga’s claim that the Tibetan authorities 
undertake military action on the basis of the Simla 
Accord (Three documents) 


SIRRA Hs FE ERA ITT R RAL 


THESES @ (TOUS ABER fF) 


Report from Pandatsang Rapga on the recent movement 
of Awangjianzan (Ngag-dbang rgyal-mtshan), the Tibetan 
representative stationed in Chongqing 

FPE SERBAN RE BBS Aa] E RT HE 
BR) 


— 


aunt 


141-3736 


Report from Pandatsang Rapga on the explanation of 
the map of Tibet and the distribution of cloth and other 
such commercial matters 
(FSH pei TBA SEY PE jek Abi ERE WOSE RAT DT 
ZAM) 


141-3736 


Brief report from Pandatsang Rapga on the roads in 
Tibet 
(FSH ei BANA PE eB FT) 


aN 


141-3736 


Letter to Pandatsang Rapga from the Mongolian and 
Tibetan Affairs Commission in reply to his request for 
using his salary towards the preparation of the Tibetan 
newspaper and for the granting of operation subsidies 
SIRRA ey AB OR A E E ee OL WAB 
REELS SEBS ae (EH Bl) 


141-3736 


Report from Pandstsang Rapga on the discussion of the 
new Panchen’s Enthronement Ceremony at a Shigatse 
conference with participation of the officials and people 
of the former Panchen in Shigatse 

(FS REZBA AIDES E JA FEUER TAG 
TAIT DIE A PRS FA 


141-3736 


Source: Zhongguo dier lishi dang’anguan and Zhongguo Zangxue yanjiu zhongxin (2002). 
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Notes 
1. ‘Notes, Memoranda and Letters Exchanged and Agreements Signed 


between the Governments of India and China 1954-1959’, White Paper, 
Volume 1, p. 70, Ministry of External Affairs, India. The note detailed sev- 
eral individuals and organizations that the Chinese Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs alleged were ‘special agents and reactionaries in Kalimpong’. Ina 
formal response to the note, the Indian government stated that it had ‘no 
evidence’ of either USA or the KMT was ‘using Kalimpong as a base for 
disruptive activities against China’s Tibetan region’ (Bhasin 2018: 1908). 


. In her work on colonial South America, Pratt ([1992] 2008: 8) defines 


a ‘contact zone’ as a ‘space of imperial encounters, the space in which 
peoples geographically and historically separated come into contact with 
each other and establish ongoing relations, usually involving condi- 
tions of coercion, radical inequality, and intractable conflict’. The con- 
tributors to the volume entitled Transcultural Encounters in the Himalayan 
Borderlands: Kalimpong as a ‘Contact Zone’, although intending to ‘con- 
struct the history of Kalimpong as a prime example of a “contact zone”, 
wanted to ‘go far beyond a mere literal interpretation of Pratt’s concept’ 
and ‘a (simplistic) usage of the concept found in the literature of a wide 
range of disciplines’ (Viehbeck 2017: 19). 


. ‘Ma-Chia-Kuei s/o Ma-Chu-Tsai of Jedong, China’, WBSA File No. 


2300/49(1), Serial No. 273: 72. 


. 1960 and 1961 also witnessed the arrival in Kalimpong of the Kaches (the 


so-called ‘Kashmiri Muslims’), who, after intense arguments between the 
ROI and the PRC governments, were recognized by the latter as ‘Indians’ 
and allowed to leave Tibet. See David Atwill’s (2018) excellent study of the 
Kache and their torments. John W. Garver (2001) has the most detailed 
discussion of the political relations between the ROI and the PRC in the 
1950s and 1960s. 

On the problems with these terms and the tendency to impose nation- 
state framework on subregional connections and exchanges, see Sen 
(2017: 14-18). 

On Lu Kinggi and his activities in India, see Mehra (1976) and Zhu (2016). 
‘Yu King/Tuck s/o Late Thien Sing of Kalimpong’, WBSA File no. 
2876/50, Serial No. 336/3: 1-3, 7a. In 1906, according to the Scottish mis- 
sionary John Anderson Graham, there were ‘a few Cantonese carpenters 
in the town’. Ashing may have been one of these Cantonese carpenters 
(Minto 1974: 95; Poddar and Zhang 2017: 164). 

The arrival of Chinese soldiers in Kalimpong and Darjeeling in the 
aftermath of the defeat of the Manchu armies is confirmed in the IB 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
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files. Intelligence Branch, C.I.D., Bengal. Weekly Reports, 1911 (pp. 3, 5), 
for example, reports that some of these Chinese officers from Lhasa 
sought protection from the British commercial agent in Yadong, who 
then helped them travel to Sikkim and India. 

Yang Twan frequently wrote for The Himalayan Times, which was pub- 
lished in Kalimpong, and he seems to have been an acquaintance of 
Babu Tharchin, the publisher of the Tibetan Mirror and an informant of 
British intelligence in India (see under ‘Who Is [Not] A [Chinese] Spy?’ in 
this chapter). The collection of Tharchin’s documents held in Columbia 
University’s C.V. Starr East Asia Library includes two black-and-white 
negatives of Tharchin and Yang Twan (Tharchin Family Photo Album, 
Sub-subseries 2: Other Photographs, Box 9). 

The Chinese year engraved on the tomb is Minguo 9 (EX EW7L“E), which 
corresponds to 1920. Poddar and Zhang (2017: 164) have identified 
another (?) tomb, which according to them dates from 1918. 


by 


‘Foreigners: Chinese Nationals. Chinese Activities in Kalimpong, 
Darjeeling’, WBSA File No. 955/44, Serial No. 234: 41-24. Another docu- 
ment titled ‘A Brief Report on Smuggling into China via Kalimpong’ was 
also drafted at this time. See ‘Foreign Countries: China. Publication. A 
Report on Smuggling into China via Kalimpong’, WBSA File No. 955/44, 
Serial No. 301. 

‘Foreigners: Chinese Nationals. Chinese Activities in Kalimpong, 
Darjeeling’, WBSA File No. 955/44, Serial No. 234: 46. 

On the case of the Kashmiri merchant Ahmad Ali, arrested by the Qing 
authorities in 1830 on charges of spying, see Bray (2011) and Mosca (2015). 
These pundits, who mapped the frontier regions of British India and 
Tibet, included Nian Singh and Sarat Chandra Das. For detailed studies 
of this group of ‘spies’, see Stewart (2006) and Waller (2015). 

For the intelligence network and personnel set up in the border regions 
of India under Curzon, and especially the British cadre involved in 
Tibetan affairs through to the Indian independence, see McKay (1997). 
‘Organization of an Improved Secret Service for Bengal’, WBSA File No. 
202/1932, Serial No. 60/1932. 

Although documents in Nanjing are not easily accessible, some of the 
KMT materials have either been selectively published by the respective 
archives or citied by Chinese scholars when they were briefly made 
available. The Second Historical Archives of China at Nanjing is in the 
process of publishing KMT documents related to Tibet. Fifty volumes in 
this collection have been published thus far. There is also a two-volume 
index to the entire collection. See Zhongguo dier lishi dang’anguan and 
Zhongguo Zangxue yanjiu zhongxin (2002, 2009-). 
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22; 


23. 
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26. 
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29. 
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31. 


32; 


33. 
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See, for example, the file ‘Tibet, Intercepted Telegrams, Indian Office 
Records’ (IOR): L/PS/10/393, which contains intercepted messages 
between the Chinese government and their representatives involved in 
the Simla Accord. 

For an excellent study of CIA activities in Kalimpong, see McGranahan 
(2010). 

‘Tibet, Chinese Intrigues (Rapga)’, IOR: L/PS/12/4211. 

‘Pu Rapga @ Bhu Rapga @ Panda Rapga’, WBSA File No. 453/46, Serial 
No. 71. 

See the list of references for all files listed under National Archives of 
India. 

An exception to this is Chen Qianping’s (2002) study of the Tibetan 
Revolutionary Party that Rapga founded. 

Tharchin and Kimura appear in a report dated 1949 in which the latter 
is described as a Japanese who joined the Japanese Military Intelligence 
Service in 1939 and after his arrival in Kalimpong in November 1948 
worked for Tharchin. See ‘Publication/Official: Internal Interception 
Report (Weekly Interception), Issued by Chinese Intelligence Wing, 
Calcutta’, WBSA File No. 1398/43, Serial No. 116: 1837-1835. 

The aforementioned IB file incorrectly gives November 1948 as the year 
of his arrival at Kalimpong. Kimura seems to have reached the hill town 
in 1945. 

For a detailed study of Gedun Choephel, which includes an interview 
with Rapga, see Stoddard (1985). A section of Stoddard’s French work 
has been summarized in English in Stoddard (2013). 

On the Pandatsang family’s role in Tibetan politics, see Goldstein (1989: 
177-85). 

Several of these reports are in the Second Historical Archives of China in 
Nanjing, while the Academia Historica has others. See Table A14.2 for a 
selection of Rapga-related documents in the Second Historical Archives 
of China. 

‘Pu Rapga @ Bhu Rapga @ Panda Rapga’, WBSA File No. 453/46, Serial 
No. 71: 1. 

Rapga is said to have resided with Yong when he travelled between India 
and China. 

‘Pu Rapga @ Bhu Rapga @ Panda Rapga’, WBSA File No. 453/46, Serial 
No. 71: 14. 

‘Pu Rapga @ Bhu Rapga @ Panda Rapga’, WBSA File No. 453/46, Serial 
No. 71: 2. 

A report from this ‘new’ source, dated 8 January 1946, is found in the 
WBSA File No. 453/46, Serial No. 71: 6-5. 
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This report confirms the views of Melvin Goldstein’s Tibetan sources, 
who believed that Geldun ‘erred by sending the maps and notes to 
Rapga through the British-run postal service between Gyantse and India, 
instead of using a personal messenger’. However, Goldstein (1989: 453- 
4) doubts this claim because Hugh Richardson did not recall any such 
incident and because the ‘records in British and British Indian archives 
make no mention of such a letter or maps’. This brief report seems to 
suggest otherwise. 

See Chang (2014) for a detailed analysis of Shen’s activities in Tibet. 

‘Pu Rapga @ Bhu Rapga @ Panda Rapga’, WBSA File No. 453/46, Serial 
No. 71: 16; emphasis in original. 

This ‘Top Secret’ note, written by W.A.B. Gardener, the additional deputy 
commissioner of police in Calcutta, and dated 5 April 1946, appears in all 
the personal files on Rapga. See, for example, ‘Pu Rapga @ Bhu Rapga @ 
Panda Rapga’, WBSA File No. 453/46, Serial No. 71, and ‘Tibet, Chinese 
Intrigues (Rapga)’, IOR: L/PS/12/4211. 

Stoddard (1985: 97) writes that Rapga burnt many documents two to three 
days before the raid after the Chinese consulate in Calcutta warned him 
about the pending action by the British authorities. The list of evidence 
found in the report dated 15 July 1948 seems to indicate otherwise. The 
report records of thirteen items, including Rapga’s diary covering the 
period from 1943 to 1945, that were recovered from the raid (‘Pu Rapga @ 
Bhu Rapga @ Panda Rapga’, WBSA File No. 453/46, Serial No. 71: 58). 
‘Pu Rapga @ Bhu Rapga @ Panda Rapga’, WBSA File No. 453/46, Serial 
No. 71: 58-57. 

On Rapga’s post-1949 activities in China, see Garver ([1997] 2015: 168, 
170-1). Rapga’s file at the WBSA also has entries about his eventual return 
to India. There is also a CIA document on Rapga dated 19 November 
1951, where, in an interview, he expressed his willingness ‘to join the 
Greater China family’ and noted, referring to the entry of the PLA into 
Tibet, that ‘I have not experience that any of my rights as the governor has 
been infringed by the Chinese advisors, nor has any such report come 
from other departments. The same is the report of other provinces of 
Tibet and I am happy at that’ (‘Report of Rapga Pangdatshang on Chinese 
Communist Occupation of Ch’angtu’, CIA File no. 25X1A). 

Chen (2002: 90) also points out that on one of the membership forms 
seized by British intelligence the Chinese characters (unlike the Tibetan 
or the English) mention enrolment of the individual in the KMT. 
This document appears in ‘Tibet, Chinese Intrigues (Rapga)’, IOR: L/ 
PS/12/4211: 70. Stoddard (1985: 95) has explained that the first version 
of the application form that Rapga drafted concurrently enrolled the 
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applicant as a member of the KMT. The second draft did not include 
such wording. With regard to the Chinese term ‘revolutionary’ (that is, 
geming) in the name of the party, she writes (1985: 95), 


Tenant compte de l'anglais, il est indéniable que Rabga cherchait a la grande 
majorité des Tibétains qui ne lisaient pas le chinois. Peut-étre voulait-il 
également se distinguer du Kuomintang en choisissant le terme geming 
qui pouvait convenier aux autorité tout en lui permettant d’expliciter les 
aspirations de son parti. 


Rapga wrote that he was also making these three proposals on behalf of 
Canglochen, Kunphel-la, and Gedun. 

‘Proposals on Tibetan Affairs’, AH 001000005050A/000. 

Several documents in both the English and Chinese archives mention 
Rapga’s interest in translating Sun Yat-sen’s Sanmin zhuyi (The Three 
Principles of the People), in which the latter’s ideas of a united China 
encompassing the five major ethnic groups are presented. 

‘Proposals on Tibetan Affairs’, AH 001000005050A/003. 

‘Proposals on Tibetan Affairs’, AH 001000005050A/003. 

While Jampa is described as a ‘Chinese national’ of ‘Tibetan race’ born 
in “Ta Tsian Lu (‘Jampa Wosel @ Chang Fan Kun’, WBSA File No. 
595/46, Serial No. 4: 41), Shen Fumin, a Han Chinese, is reported to have 
been born in Shanxi province (‘Shen Fu Min, Kalimpong, Darjeeling. 
Interception of Correspondence Addressed to:’, WBSA File No. 816/46, 
Serial No. 261: 2). A report on Shen Fumin states that Jampa was sent 
to India in 1942 ‘to learn English and continue espionage at Kalimpong, 
particularly with regard to the British attitude towards Tibet, to watch 
troop movements in the area which might possibly be directed towards 
Tibet and to report on the Indian political movement’ (‘Shen Fu Min, 
Kalimpong, Darjeeling. Interception of Correspondence Addressed to:’, 
WBSA File No. 816/46, Serial No. 261: 3). Jampa’s deportation is reported 
in ‘Deportation of Jampa’, IOR: L/PJ/7/12155. 

The latter organization, the report correctly points out, was headed by 
the KMT spymaster Dai Li ($F). On Dai, see the detailed study by 
Wakeman (2003). 

‘Tibet, Chinese Intrigues (Rapga)’, IOR: L/PS/12/4211: 7-8. 

‘Foreigners: Chinese Nationals. Chinese Activities in Kalimpong, 
Darjeeling’, WBSA File No. 955/44, Serial No. 234: 127. 

‘Shen Fu Min, Kalimpong, Darjeeling. Interception of Correspondence 
Addressed to:’, WBSA File No. 816/46, Serial No. 261. 

‘Shen Fu Min, Kalimpong, Darjeeling. Interception of Correspondence 
Addressed to:’, WBSA File No. 816/46, Serial No. 261: 40. 
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A document in Academia Historica (0200499990018) indicates that Lai 
Ning was the principal of the Huaqiao Primary School in Bombay. 
Zhang subsequently served as the secretary of the Communist Party of 
China in Tibet from 1952 to 1965. 

‘Shen Fu Min, Kalimpong, Darjeeling. Interception of Correspondence 
Addressed to:’, WBSA File No. 816/46, Serial No. 261: 94. 

‘Shen Fu Min, Kalimpong, Darjeeling. Interception of Correspondence 
Addressed to? WBSA File No. 816/46, Serial No. 261: 96. 

‘Jampa Wosel @ Chang Fan Kun’, WBSA File No. 595/46, Serial No. 
4: 51; ‘Decision not to take any action against F.M. Shen, a Tibetan 
Improvement Party member. 2. Reports regarding activities of Phu 
Rapga, Jampa Wosel, Kumphel La and Abdul Wahid Ladakche and other 
Tibetan Party members. 3. Kamchung Thubten Sangpo and Lodza Jampa 
Ngawang are the recognised Tibetan representatives at Nanking in China. 
4. Return to Tibet of Kumphel La and Phinjo who were deported from 
India in 1948’, External Affairs, NAI File No. 7(2)-NEF, 1947 (Secret). 
The Himalayan Times on 9 October 1960, in an article titled “Chinese 
Spy Chief” Arrested in Kalimpong’, reported that Ma Zhucai was arrested 
because he was the ‘spy Chief’ of the Chinese in Kalimpong. 

Several books and articles have been published on Ma Zhucai, including 
an article by his son Ma Jiakui (1993). See also Mu et al. (2013) and Xu 
and Li (2015). 

‘Ma-Chia-Kuei s/o Ma-Chu-Tsai of Jedong, China’, WBSA File No. 
2300/49(1), Serial No. 273. 
‘Ma-Chia-Kuei s/o Ma-Chu-Tsai of Jedong, China’, WBSA File No. 
2300/49(1), Serial No. 273: 32. 
‘Ma-Chia-Kuei s/o Ma-Chu-Tsai of Jedong, China’, WBSA File No. 
2300/49(1), Serial No. 273: 43. 
‘Ma-Chia-Kuei s/o Ma-Chu-Tsai of Jedong, China’,WBSA File No. 
2300/49(1), Serial No. 273: 33-5. 
‘Ma-Chia-Kuei s/o Ma-Chu-Tsai of Jedong, China’, WBSA File No. 
2300/49(1), Serial No. 273: 33-5. 

The deterioration in their relations also had an impact on how the 


Chinese government treated the Kache in Lhasa and elsewhere in Tibet. 
See Atwill (2018). 

‘Ma-Chia-Kuei s/o Ma-Chu-Tsai of Jedong, China’, WBSA File No. 
2300/49(1), Serial No. 273: 72. 

‘Foreigners: Undesirable Chinese Nationals in Darjeeling’, WBSA File 
No. 2782/50, Serial No. 320. 

‘Ma-Chia-Kuei s/o Ma-Chu-Tsai of Jedong, China’, WBSA File No. 
2300/49(1), Serial No. 273: 137. 
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‘Ma-Chia-Kuei s/o Ma-Chu-Tsai of Jedong, China’, WBSA File No. 
2300/49(1), Serial No. 273: 158. 

Chang Xiufeng’s ordeal is discussed in more detail in Sen (2017). 

On the presence of Chinese migrants in South Asia and Calcutta, see 
Oxfeld (1993), Liang (2007), and Zhang and Sen (2013). 

Tan was also a target of intelligence surveillance. On Tan Yunshan and 
Cheena Bhavana, see Sen (2017). See also Chapter 8 by Brian Tsui in this 
volume. 

‘Chang Hsui Feng @ Chang S.P. @ Chang, Shu Feng @ Hsui Feng @ 
Chang Siu Fen s/o Gang Chiu Hsiang of China Bhavan, Santiniketan, 
Birbhum, Hd. Master Chung wah School, Kalimpong’,WBSA File No. 
2312/49 (1), Serial No. 274: 9. 

‘Chang Hsui Feng @ Chang S.P. @ Chang, Shu Feng @ Hsui Feng @ 
Chang Siu Fen s/o Gang Chiu Hsiang of China Bhavan, Santiniketan, 
Birbhum, Hd. Master Chung wah School, Kalimpong’, WBSA File No. 
2312/49 (1), Serial No. 274: 11. 
‘Chang Hsui Feng @ Chang S.P. @ Chang, Shu Feng @ Hsui Feng @ 
Chang Siu Fen s/o Gang Chiu Hsiang of China Bhavan, Santiniketan, 
Birbhum, Hd. Master Chung wah School, Kalimpong’, WBSA File No. 
2312/49 (1), Serial No. 274: 16. 
‘Chang Hsui Feng @ Chang S.P. @ Chang, Shu Feng @ Hsui Feng @ 
Chang Siu Fen s/o Gang Chiu Hsiang of China Bhavan, Santiniketan, 
Birbhum, Hd. Master Chung wah School, Kalimpong’, WBSA File No. 
2312/49 (1), Serial No. 274: 22, 36. 
‘Chang Hsui Feng @ Chang S.P. @ Chang, Shu Feng @ Hsui Feng @ 
Chang Siu Fen s/o Gang Chiu Hsiang of China Bhavan, Santiniketan, 
Birbhum, Hd. Master Chung wah School, Kalimpong’, WBSA File No. 
2312/49 (1), Serial No. 274: 38. 
‘Chang Hsui Feng @ Chang S.P. @ Chang, Shu Feng @ Hsui Feng @ 
Chang Siu Fen s/o Gang Chiu Hsiang of China Bhavan, Santiniketan, 
Birbhum, Hd. Master Chung wah School, Kalimpong’, WBSA File No. 
2312/49 (1), Serial No. 274: 47. 

Chang Xiufeng and his wife were not the first Chinese family to be 


arrested for refusing to leave Kalimpong. The Himalayan Times (9 
October 1960), in an article titled ‘Chinese Leave Kalimpong’, reported 
that a person named Yu-Chen-Shieu and his wife were the first to be 
prosecuted under the Foreigners’ Act. Reports of Chang and his wife’s 
arrests appeared in the article ‘Chinese Arrested in Kalimpong’ on 11 
December 1960. 

David Atwill’s (2018) study of the Kache in Tibet is pertinent here with regard 
to the complexity of categorizing people. Invoking the PRC’s argument that 
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the Chinese in Indonesia should be able to choose their citizenship, the 
Indian government argued that the same option must also be available to 
the Kache, who were claiming Indian citizenship. However, the Indian gov- 
ernment itself was denying citizenship to the Chinese migrants and their 
descendants in India, such as Yu, who claimed Indian nationality. 

‘Yu King/Tuck s/o Late Thien Sing of Kalimpong’, WBSA File No. 
2876/50, Serial No. 336/3: 45. 

‘Foreigners: Undesirable Chinese Nationals in Darjeeling’, WBSA File 
No. 2782/50, Serial No. 320: 3. 

‘Yu King/Tuck s/o Late Thien Sing of Kalimpong’, WBSA File No. 
2876/50, Serial No. 336/3: 11. 

‘Yu King/Tuck s/o Late Thien Sing of Kalimpong’, WBSA File No. 
2876/50, Serial No. 336/3: 109. 

‘Yu King/Tuck s/o Late Thien Sing of Kalimpong’, WBSA File No. 
2876/50, Serial No. 336/3: 109. 

Documents dating from 1949 to 1966 from the Foreign Ministry Archives 
of the PRC were made public in 2004. However, from 2012, access to 
these documents has been restricted. Several scholars were able to collect 
India-related material prior to 2012. This includes Sulmaan Wasif Khan 
(2015), who cites the foreign ministry reports on a Kalimpong resident 
named Sangzheng Duojie Pamu. Pamu, according to these reports, 
informed the Chinese officials about the Indian government’s support 
for Tibetan rebels. Pamu eventually went to China. 

On this episode, see the detailed study by Cohen and Leng (1972). 

An editorial titled ‘Chinese Spy Rings’ in The Himalayan Times on 4 
September 1960 supported the government’s ‘Quit India’ notices issued 
against the alleged Chinese spies in Kalimpong. It also called on the gov- 
ernment to ‘see that the orders issued are carried out and those who are 
served with quit notices actually quit Kalimpong or India’. Moreover, on 21 
January 1962, an article titled ‘Chinese School in Kalimpong Raided’ car- 
ried by the same newspaper reported that ‘KMT Chinese and Tibetans’ had 
raided the Zhonghua Chinese school ‘shouting anti Communist slogans’. 
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